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FIG. I. SILK, SYRIO-EGYPTIAN, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 




FIG. 2. SILK, MOUNTED HORSEMAN SPEAR- 
ING A LION. PERSO-SYRIAN, SEVENTH 
TO EIGHTH CENTURY 

MEDIAEVAL STUFFS 

IN the mediaeval textiles the character 
of Oriental art unites with that of 
mediaeval Europe. It shows the 
ability to conventionalize the em- 
blems of nature with imposing effect in 
the flat, and to express in the outline a 
lofty and formal rhythm. At the same 
time, the ideas of the most diverse peoples 



join hands in this art, so that it seems al- 
most impossible to separate the character- 
istics of one from those of another. China, 
Anterior Asia, Egypt, Byzantium and 
Central Europe: the art of these lands 
meets here as on no other territory, and 
not for a brief period only, but for a thou- 
sand years, from about the fifth to the 
fifteenth century. One may judge from 
this how complicated and at the same time 
interesting are the problems of the placing 
and dating of the stuffs. 

Let us take a brief survey of the devel- 
opment. 

There are two points of departure: the 
antique Roman and the antique Oriental 
art. The former is continued in the Cop- 
tic stuffs (from the fourth to the seventh 
century), which, found in Egypt, were 
carried far and wide into the Roman em- 
pire; in similar manner, the latter in the 
Sassanidian (old Persian) art (from the 
fourth to the sixth century) which followed 
the old Assyrian. The transportation of 
the silk industry from China in the sev- 
enth century to the coast-lands of the 
Mediterranean Sea, to Syria and Byzan- 
tium forms an important dividing line. 
The half-way station was Persia; in this 
way the Orient gained a strong influence in 
the new Territory. The Byzantine stuffs 
(seventh to tenth centuries) show in part 
the legends of the Christian Church, 
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with suggestions of antique motives, and 
in part free and significant imitations of 
Sassanidian stuffs with animal and hunt- 
ing scenes. It has not been possible up 
to the present time to discriminate bet- 
ween the stuffs 
made at the same 
periods in Syria and 
Egypt (Alexandria). 

From the tenth 
century on, the Ara- 
bian art spread over 
Anterior Asia to 
outer territories, 
namely, Syria, 
Egypt, Sicily, and, 
especially after the 
twelfth century, 
Spain. The pat- 
terns of these ma- 
terials are strictly 
conventionalized, as 
are the older ones, 
but in smaller pro- 
portions, and repre 
sent especially vege- 
table and animal 
forms arranged in 
rows and interwoven 
with the arabesque 
and geometrical 
bands. 

At the same time 
there began in Eu- 
rope, especially in 
Germany, an inde- 
pendent a c tivity . 
But here also the 
Sassanidian pat- 
terns were imitated, 
although c ha nged 

by the Byzantine conceptions, but the 
old lion, griffin and other patterns were 
fitted into the Romanesque style with its 
heavy, vigorous forms. 

The influence of the Arabic art, how- 
ever, became continually stronger in Cen- 
tral Europe, even after the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries: in Spain, Italy, and 
on the other side of the Alps as far as the 
Netherlands and the Baltic Sea, Arabic 
stuffs were found. But gradually the Ital- 
ian art liberated itself triumphantly from 
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(?) SILK DAMASK, 
CADED, PARTLY WITH SILVER 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 



the bondage of the Orient, and assumed 
the leadership after the Arabians in Cen- 
tral and Southern Europe. In the begin- 
ning, the art was chiefly practised by the 
Arabians and there resulted a very charm- 
ing combination of 
Italian grace and 
Oriental conven- 
tionalism. Then in 
the fifteenth centu- 
ry the Italian tex- 
tile industry became 
wholly independent, 
and gained wide 
extension : the stuffs 
of Genoa and Venice 
were worn not less 
in Germany, Flan- 
ders and Burgundy 
than in Italy. The 
art had no more 
the variety of the 
former century, but 
showed great per- 
fection within the 
limits of one pat- 
tern, namely, the 
pomegranate which 
now appeared in 
the most diverse 
variations. 

This development 
is illustrated by the 
following stuffs of 
the Museum collec- 
tion. 

A Sassanidian 
sixth orseventh cen- 
tury silk piece may 
be considered | as 
the most valuable. 
It, however, is not in good condition, but 
is most effective because of its charm of 
delicate bluish and reddish tints. The Mu- 
seum is most fortunate to possess this 
piece, for in all Sassanidian art nothing 
has yet been known except a few cliff re- 
liefs, near Kermanshah, several silver ves- 
sels in St. Petersburg and Paris, and per- 
haps a dozen stuff patterns. 

Farther west, in Egypt or Syria, and 
at about the same time as this piece 
(6th~7th c), originated two ornamental 
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stuffs and the hunters-piece (fig. 2). The 
motives which appear in these: the rider 
hunting lions, the palmetto form, the 
heart ornament, are characteristic Sas- 
sanidian motives, but the conventional- 
ization is less imposing and late classical 
forms are united with Oriental, as in the 
drawing of the rider and of the grape leaf 
branches. The rider stuff, so far as 1 
know, is unique of 
its kind in this re- 
spect, that it does 
not repeat the rider 
in theonemedallion 
as is the case in the 
other examples in 
Berlin, London, and 
Nuremburg, but 
preserves the sym- 
metry by repetition 
of the rider, re- 
versed, in neighbor- 
ing medallions of 
the same charac- 
ter. 

Among the orna- 
mental stuffs, fig. 
4 (1. Strzygowski 
has recently treated 
of these), 1 there is 
the round medal- 
lion with the pal- 
metto tree in two 
sizes, the shoulder 
piece (Strzygowski 
111,4), the red stuff 
with the yellow rhombic pattern (Strzy- 
gowski III, 14), two strips with alterna- 
ting star and circle pattern, and some 
smaller fragments. Six pieces on which 
the story of the birth of Christ is told 
more nearly approach the Coptic stuffs. 
They differ from these in their better 
drawing, and a technique related to the 
silks, 2 so that they were probably in- 
troduced toward the end of the activity of 
the Copts at the time when the silk indus- 
try was already known (sixth and seventh 
centuries). The motives are Byzantine, 

1 Jahrbuch der kgl. preuss. Kunstsammlungen. 
1905. 

2 See Hampe in the catalogue of the Germanic 
Museum, Nuremberg. 




FIG. 4. SILK MEDALLION WITH ORIENTAL 

PALMETTES. PERSO-SYRIAN, SEVENTH 

TO EIGHTH CENTURY 



but both Egypt and Byzantium may be 
considered in their execution. 

In the next extremely effective piece, 
well known in literature, which has re- 
versed eagles and gazelles, (fig. 3), we 
pass over several centuries. The stuff ap- 
pears in somewhat varied form in Brussels 
(the Errara Collection), South Kensington 
Museum, Lyons and Venice, and has been 
judged most di- 
versely. It is call- 
ed now Persian (A. 
Cole), now Syrian 
(Migeon), now Ital- 
ian (Madame Er- 
rara), and the date 
varies from the ele- 
venth to the four- 
teenth century. 
The Oriental origin 
of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century 
seems to me to be 
beyond doubt and 
Migeon's opinion in 
regard to the locali- 
ty the most prob- 
able. 

The same diffi- 
culty in determin- 
ing the origin is 
found also in the 
newly acquired 
stuff with reversed 
griffins and lions 
which is executed 
with very clever and graceful draw- 
ing on the finest material (fig. 1). Rem- 
nants of the same kind are owned by 
the Berlin and Vienna museums, and 
Dreger has authenticated it also in the 
background of a Tyrolean painting of the 
year 1385. According to this, it must 
have originated about the fourteenth cen- 
tury, although by some critics it is placed 
as early as the tenth century, in as much 
as it is found in Egyptian tombs. It 
seems very improbable that it is Italian 
as is sometimes assumed. On the con- 
trary, it may have originated in Syria, 
since some Faience fragments found in 
Fostat near Cairo show related designs. 
The pleasing flow of lines in this stuff 
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has become more stiff in a piece with fly- 
ing eagle in the form of the Spanish tiles, 
which originated about the same time 
(fourteenth century) in Spain. Like a 
later Spanish piece with trees and ara- 
besques (first half of fifteenth century) 
it differs essentially in its harsh choice of 
colors from the Italian stuffs of the same 
period, which are delicate and bright in 
coloring as they are graceful in design. 

Of these Italian-Arabian stuffs of the 
fourteenth century two small pieces give 
a poor idea, especially as they have al- 
most lost their color charm. At the same 
time one must admire the playful grace 
with which the conventional form of the 
animals is carried out; the stag resting in 
the meadow in one, the chained dog and 
fluttering eagle in the other; and also the 
skill with which the symbolic meaning 
clothes itself in a charming artistic form 
representing the soul now in the form of 
a stag languishing for the sunbeams of 
divine favor, again in that of a dog bound 
to the earth and threatened by danger in 
the form of the flying eagle. 

W. V. 

LADY LILITH BY DANTE GABRIEL 
ROSSETTI 

TO understand Rossetti's extra- 
ordinary influence upon his 
time, we must confine our 
attention to those of his works 
which were executed while the creative 
impulse still inspired and guided his 
hand. In the fifties and sixties of the 
last century, Rossetti created a number 
of designs which, like the poems em- 
bodying the same themes, possess the 
power of moving us by the intensity and 
strangeness of their passion and the force 
and perfection of their construction. 
In such designs as the "Paolo and Fran- 
cesca" and the "Christmas Carol" he 
seemed to have recovered the direct 
expressiveness, the concentration and 
energy of those mediaeval draughtsmen 
whose art he studied, but never imitated. 
What strikes one in these early works 
is the passionate sincerity of his art, 
his intense conviction; but these great 



qualities evaporated early and left him 
almost entirely without the power of 
fresh invention and without any real 
hold upon human feeling, and his late 
works appear like frigid and mannered 
echoes of his earlier ideas. Almost all 
his early works were in water color which 
he used with unsurpassed force and 
richness of tone; in his later years he 
painted more in oil and rarely, if ever, 
attained to a beautiful or expressive 
quality in that medium. Even his sense 
for color, so fresh and original in the 
earlier work, becomes deadened and it 
was in his later years that he discovered 
those weak arrangements of degraded 
greens and yellows which obtained such 
a strange popularity among a certain 
section of the British public, and distin- 
guished that now scarcely credible 
figure the "aesthete." One looking now 
at the "Lady Lilith" with its full blooded 
voluptuous charm and the keen freshness 
and vitality of its color harmonies, can 
but wonder that Rossetti became as- 
sociated in the public mind with the 
type of anaemic futility caricatured by 
Punch in the seventies and eighties. 
For here Rossetti uses primary colors 
of pure pale warm green, golden brown, 
warm rose and sharp scarlet, and har- 
monizes them upon a ground of warm 
white and warm blonde flesh color with 
a certain zest and gaiety that contradict 
entirely the notion of languid affectation. 

This is, however, one of the latest 
works in which Rossetti still showed 
the force of his creative genius. It has 
already more of the deliberate self-con- 
sciousness, is already more akin to a 
literary "conceit." than those earliest 
designs already mentioned, but the old 
fire still burns, he still shows himself 
not only a great colorist but a master 
of condensed and expressive linear com- 
position. 

The image of Lilith, Adam's first wife, 
according to Talmudic tradition, had a 
peculiar fascination for Rossetti and he 
wove around it some of his mystically 
sensuous conceptions of women. The 
first version of the theme was in an oil 
picture of 1864 repainted with disastrous 
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